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the See of Ossoryby provision from the Pope in 1460, 
it is, perhaps, to him that we are indebted for the most 
beautiful portions of St. Canice, the finest Gothic cathedral 
in our island, St. Patricks excepted. There appears to be 
a striking agreement in the style of its ornamental parts, 
with those of the Portuguese edifice, and it is certain that 
he erected the arch of its belfry, which is of squared 
stone. He also built the castle of Boly. 

Hacket died in 1478, and was buried in his own 
church, neaT the high altar, but we believe his tomb did 
not escape the usual desecration of sacred monuments by 
Cromwell's soldiers. Had his native country afforded 
him such means and such materials as were freely fur- 
nished him in Portugal, we should not have had any 
occasion to refer to Batalha for a monument of his inven- 
tive genius. P. 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF COTTON 
SPINNING. 

" What do you sell, Mr. Bolton?" said his Majesty 
George the third, to the partner of the celebrated James 
Watt, when he was explaining some new improvement 
just effected on the Steam Engine. The answer of the 
engineer was laconic. " What Kings, Sire, are so fond 
of — Power." 

Yes j the recent improvements in the Arts and Sciences 
have placed in the hands of man power which he never 
possessed before ; and if ever there was a time when he 
could peculiarly be termed the lord of creation, it is now, 
when he commands, in a measure, the elements, ploughs 
the stormy sea, and brings within reach of each other, na- 
tions and countries, and people hitherto wido apart. 

But this power should be usedwith caution. It will be 
recollected by our readers that, in the article on Machine- 
ry, we freely admitted that every improvement of which 
Machinery was susceptible was a benefit to the world at 
large. Every thing which diminishes manual labour— 
every thing which releases man from the drudgery, and 
the inconvenience, and the weakness of a half civilized 
state, and which plaoes power, at his disposal, wherewith 
to bring within his reach whatever might exalt his charac- 
ter as an intellectual being, and release him from physical 
exertion, is a boon — a great, a glorious boon. But at the 
same time we reprobated the avarice, the haste, the in- 
discretion, the short-sightedness, which rushed to ac- 
quire wealth by means of newly-invented power, and 
which, regardless of the interests and rights of men who 
subsisted by their application of the old power, introduced 
every new invention without consideration and without 
remorse into every department of labour into which their 
skill or their capital could force themselves. 

But while we aver that no man has aMORAi, right to in- 
troduce a newly invented power into a department of la- 
bour, without well weighing the consequences, and while 
we deplore the misery which a reckless introduction ot 
newly invented^oioer has entailed upon the working class- 
es, we, at the same time, must speak, not merely with 
indignation, but with scorn and contempt, of the wicked 
and silly efforts which have been made to destroy Ma- 
chinery. The working classes may be well aware that hi 
a country like Britain any attempt to put down Machinery 
by brute force, is utterly hopeless ; that advance it will, 
in spite of all the opposition, that can be given to it ; and 
that the only way to meet its gigantic strides is to endea- 
vour to take advantage of it, or endeavour to avoid it, 
by turning into every new field of labour, however ap- 
parently untried. We would say to Irish parents, " do 
not, if it be possible, apprentice your sons to trades into 
which newly invented power has been brought •" and so 
strenuous are we in this advice, that we would press it on 
them, that even though Machinery should be unknown in 
live exercise of the particular trade in Ireland, yet if it has 
been introduced at all, if it is known to be at work in 
England, depend upon it that it will make its way into 
this country, sooner or later. And this truth should ever 
be borne in mind- that Machinery is altering the entire 
nature of every handicraft, and is sending the ingenuity; 
and the skill, and the manual labour of the vast bulk of 



the people of these islands adrift on voyages of discovery 
—that in fact it is disorganizing the old system of things 
preparatory to putting the world at large in possessionoi" 
power which will bring about the physical regeneration of 
the human race. 

Proceeding, then, upon the assumption that Machinery 
is " part and parcel" of our trade and commerce, and 
that though it may be checked and regulated, it cannot be 
stopped, we will give a short abstract of the history of 
Cotton-spinning — a branch of industry which displays, 
very strikingly, the tremendous power which the inven- 
tions of Richard Arkwright and James Watt placed at the 
disposal of man, and then we will consider briefly what 
the introduction of the Cotton Manufacture might do for 
Ireland. The abstract of the history is taken from a very 
valuable work lately published by John Niven, jun., Glas- 
gow, entitled " The Carding and Spinning Master's As- 
sistant in the Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning,*' 
and which we would recommend to such of our readers 
(especially our Northern friends) who may be thinking of a 
speculation in Cotton. 

The word cotton is derived from an Arabic word, 
" cootin." In our language it is a name which is very 
loosely given to any vegetable substance of a filamentous 
or fibry nature j but it is correctly appropriated in com- 
merce to one peculiar vegetable matter, consisting of in* 
numerable fine filaments, arranged together within an ex- 
ternal coat, and enveloping the seed of the plant. 

Cotton was known to the ancients, and is particularly 
described by Pliny : we have not, however, been able to 
discover the mode of its manufacture in those early peri- 
ods. The beauty of the substance, and its obviouspTacti- 
cability to many purposes, would, no doubt, excite early 
attention to it ; but it was not until the wonderful facilities 
which were introduced into the spinning of the material, 
that it became an object of extensive cultivation. In In- 
dia, indeed, where manual labour is cheap, it has long 
been cultivated, and manufactured into muslins and cali- 
coes by the simple apparatus of the inhabitants. But 
previous to the year 1793, the cotton used in Britain for 
the manufacture of the coarser articles was, (with the ex- 
ception of a small quantity imported from India,) wholly 
grown in our own aud the French West India Islands. 
The cotton for the better kind of goods was raised in Su- 
rinam, or Demerara and Berbice ; the wool for the fine 
goods in Brazil, and for the very few fine muslins which 
were then manufactured, the wool was grown in the Isle 
of Bourbon. Had we continued to be confined to these 
countries for our supply of cotton, the progress of the ma- 
nufacture would have been greatly retarded, from the dif- 
ficulty of making the production of the raw material keep 
pace with the increasing consumption. But fortunately, 
about the yeaT 1790, the planters in the Southern States 
of America began to turn their attention to the raising of 
cotton wool, and besides carrying the cultivation to a great 
extent, they have produced qualities of cotton before un- 
known. Cotton is now grown in many parts of the world ,t 
it is cultivated- to a considerable extent in the East Indies ; 
in Sierra Leone, and otherparts of Africa, partieularly in 
Egypt, where, within these few years past, a very superior 
quality has been raised^ and seems to be cultivated to a 
great extent j it has been- tried in Spain and the South of 
France ; in some parts of the vast Russian Empire ; and 
it has been known to ripen Ms pods or bulbs in sheltered 
situations in England, and a member of Parliament had a 
gown made from cbttoa grown in his own garden, for a 
dress for his lady to appear at court. The principal sup- 
plies of the British market is from South America, the East 
and West -Indies, and the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

It was about the year 1500 that the first attempt was 
made to introduce "cotton goods into England* But the* 
manufacturing of cotton in England was not introduced 
until long after, though indeed Blone, in his History of 
Liverpool, (1637) speaks of cotton manufactories in the 
adjacent parts. *It was not, however, until the year 1730 
that the first thread of cotton yarn was spun without the 
intervention of the fingers; and in 1742 the first mill' for 
spinning cotton was erected at Birmingham, which was 
moved by asses, but the machinery was sold in 1 743. 
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Up to the year 1750, the entire amount of the cotton 
manufactured in Britain, did not exceed the annual value 
of two hundred thousand pounds. In the year 1832, about 
eighty years after, the amount of the cotton goods, manu- 
factured annually, is estimated atforty millions of pounds. 1 . 1 
How comes this tremendous, this almost superhuman 
increase ? By the inventions of machinery. The flv 
shuttle was invented in 1738 ; in 1750 it began to be 
generally used ; then the spinning wheel, which had 
superseded the spindle and the distaff, was itself super- 
seded by the spinning joint/ ; a machine invented by a 
mechanic of the name of Hargreaves. Happening one 
day to see a common spinning wheel overturned, which 
continued its motion for some time while it lay on one 
side, this ingenious man immediately conceived the idea of 
making a spinning machine, which, after several attempts, 
he effected, by making a machine which contained eighty 
spindles, and which laid the foundation of all the subse- 
quent inventions. Poor Hargreaves was persecuted by 
those who earned their subsistence by means of the old 
and slow method of spinning. They broke into his house 
and destroyed his machine, and he was driven out of 
Lancashire at the peril of his life. While he was thus 
suffering and struggling, with poverty and the prejudices of 
the workmen, a common journeyman barber was busily 
employed in trying to invent a machine which was des- 
tined to change the mode of spinning altogether. Ark- 
wrigbt — afterwards Sir Richard Arkwright — succeeded ; 
he invented a machine which has been the means of 
changing the very structure of commerce ; and which has 
placed in the hands of Britain a power so tremendous, 
that one article of manufacture alone has been raised in 
value, as already stated, from two hundred thousand to 
forty millions of pounds. The quantity of cotton yarn 
spun in Britain in one year, is about two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-three million, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand yards, a quantity which would cover England, 
Ireland, and Scotland eleven times over. 

After Arkwright's spinning frames had been ten years 
in operation, another invention or rather an important 
improvement was announced to the public, by Mr. Samuel 
Crompton. This superseded Hargreave's spinning jenny. 
Then the steam engine was invented by Watt. A host 
of minor though important inventions and improvements 
followed ; and the commerce of Britain advanced with 
gigantic strides, until it has attained an extent unpa- 
ralleled — nay, which mocks comparison with any period 
of the world's history. One city alone (Glasgow) manu- 
factures annually upwards of an hundred millions of yards 
of cotton cloth. 

We freely admit that machinery has been pushed too 
rapidly. We deplore the misery which has been occa- 
sioned by the rapidity of the introduction of new and 
unknown power into our trades and manufactures. But 
Britain now cannot go back. She must continue to be a 
great manufacturing nation, or she will cease to exist. 
Hitherto her machinery has been confined. Power so vast 
requires an ample field to play upon. We have been shut 
up as it were, in an ark, and the barriers of interdiction 
have too much hemmed us in. But when the East is fairly 
thrown open to our machinery — when the market place of 
the world is given wherein to display and to dispose of the 
production of that machinery — then, instead of deploring 
the misery occasioned by excessive production, market 
gluts, and re-action, we may hope to exult over a well- 
employed and well-paid population, and exult in a trade 
and commerce which commands the resources, and supplies 
the nations of the earth. Some may term this a visionary 
prospect : but if it be not realized, Britain will speedily 
lose her position as the great carrier and manufacturer of 
the world. She must proceed. She must extend ber 
commerce, or machinery will prove too powerful for her. 
And as Britain cannot prosper unless Ireland participate 
in that prosperity, it becomes a matter of serious conside- 
ration, to what extent machinery should be introduced 
into this country, what facilities there are, in the position 
and nature of the island, what materials there are in the 
bowels of the earth, and how it would affect her popula- 
tion. This will require a separate article. 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 

COItMAc's INSTRUCTIONS. 

( Continued from Page -215) 

A ua Chuind, cia badar do grama in tan robsat Gilia t 

Bam soilidh MuUichuarta, bam doUidh irguile, bam solam 
cTforaire bam cendus cairdine, bam liaigk lobhair, bamfann 
fri h enert, bam trenfri ruanaidh ; Air bam labhair ger sam 
gaeth, tar bam taircs'mach ger bam tren ; ni chuidbinn sen 
ger sam og ; nir bam maeithmhech ger sam gontach ; ni 
luaidhinn -aech ina egmais, ni aiscinn is no vOioluxnn ; ar is 
ires na besaibh sin ro segoid gur bad sinn seeo riaghlac. 

Oh! descendant of Con! what was thy deportment 
when a youth ? 

I was cheerful at the banquet of Miodh Chuarta* fierce 
in battle, vigilant and circumspect ; kind to friends, a 
physician to the sick, merciful to the weak, stern to- 
wards the head-strong. Although possessed of knowledse, 
I was inclined to taciturnity, although strong I was not 
haughty; I mocked not the* old although I was younsr ; I 
was not vain although I was valiant , when I spoke"of a 
person in his absence, I praised, not defamed him, for it 
is by these customs that we are known to be courteous 
and civilized. 

A ua Chuind cid is binne /at at chualais f Bach iat 
mbuaidh, moladk tar luadh. 

Oh ! grandson of Con, what are the sweetest sounds 
thou bast ever heard ? 

A shout after victory ; praise after desert. 

A ua Chuind cid is dech dam t 

Ma contuaisi frim' tegusc, ni tardha 7i-oinech na h-anum 
ar bhiadh na ar euirm, ar is fearr dincldoth oldas din bidh. 

Ki ba riangabhrae cin eocha, ni ba k-eolchobhra cin 

Cuirm, &c. &c. 

Oh ! grandson of Con ! what is good for me ? 

If thou attend to my instructions, thou wilt not cast 
away thy generosity or spirit for food or for cuirmf, for a 
hospitable name is better than food. — You cannot be 
splendid without horses, nor festive without Cuirm. 

A ua Chuind cid mesa lat ad conarcais ? 

Gnuis namad i re catha. 
_ Oh ! grandson of Con, what is the most detestable 
sight thou hast ever seen ? 

The countenance of an enemy in the field of battle. 

A ua Chuind! cidisfo dam f 

Ma Contuaisi frim thimna : ni cuidbhinn sen gersam 6g 
na boct gersam soma, na noct gersam edoigh, na lose gerbam 
luath, na dall ger bam fairgsinach na lobhar ger bam tren, 
na borb ger bam. trebhair : — Nir badh lesc, nir badh lonn, nir 
badh neoid, nir badh deghoid/i, nir badh edoigh. Ar nach 
lesc. lonn, neoid, deghoidh as miscas De seeo duine. 

Oh ! grandson of Con, what is good for me ? 

If thou attend to my command thou wilt not mock the 
old although thou art young, nor the poor although thou art 
rich, nor the naked although thou art well clad, nor the 
lame although thou art agile, nor the blind although thou 
art clear-sighted, nor the feeble although thou art strong, 
nor the ignorantj although thou art learned. Be not 
slothful nor passionate, nor penurious, nor idle, nor jea- 

* Miodh chuarta was the middle honse of the palace of Tara, The 
splendor of this palace is described in an old Irish poem, beginning : 
Temhair na righ, Rath Chormaic, Temor of Kings, the Seat of Cormac ; 
hut, lest this Poem might be considered a Bardic forgery, we shall 
give the following extract from Johnston's Translation of an old Scan- 
dinavian MS., the historical testimony of which must be received as 
unquestionable. " In hoc regno etiam locus est Theaior dictus, otim 
primaria urbs, regiaque sedes, &c. &c. 

Jn Editiori quauiam Cir.itatis loco Sl'LEvnmuM et tantum von D-EDA- 
LEUM CASTELLUM Rex et intra Ciistelli septa. Palatidh ttrustura 
et nitore Supeebum, habuit, ubi tolebat litibut incolorum componendi* 
praeesse." 

AnS Celt Scando, 
Last page. 

In this kingdom also there Is a place called Theater, formerly the 
chief city ana the roynl residence, &c. 

In a more elevated part of this city the ling had s splendid and al- 
most Dtrdalean castle, within the precincts of which he had a splendid 
palace, superb in its structure, where he was accustomed to preside 
in settling the disputes of the inhabitants. ... . „ 

t Perhaps" an Irishman would now say, " Yon should not allow 
yourself to get the name of an inhospitable man, by sparing your 
whiskey. Cuirm was ft kind of malt drink brewed by the ancient 
Irish and Welsh. Miodh, i. c. mead or metheglin was also used in Ire- 
land. Teach miodh-chuorta the banqueting hall of Tare, was so called 
from inead being distributed around In it. . . 

X jBorbia the original, now signifies fierce or mrTt), and its original 
meaning bus grown obsolete. Duald Mac Firbiss whp wrote in liififi, 
uses this word in its ancient meaning, amhal a send boirb, as the ig- 
norant say. 



